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Notes. 


DANTEIANA. 
‘INFERNO,’ XIX. 124, &c. 


Perd con ambo le braccia mi prese. 

“The ever-recurring tenderness of Virgil in 
supporting the pilgrim over rough places 
may be only a touch of tbe poet’s personal 
affection for him, but probably it is also a symbol 
of the light and strength which he had found in 
Virgil’s teaching when the corruptions of the 
Church weighed heavily on his mind. His 
“feet had well-nigh slipped,’ when some lines 
from the ‘ Aineid ’ came to his mind and kept him 
steadfast.” 

So Dean Plumptre on a passage which 
commentators generally ignore, and which 
is admirable for the insight into motives 
which it displays. But, whilst I admit 
the felicity of the “touch,” the explana- 
tion of the “symbol” seems to me un- 
duly far-fetched. For assuredly Dante 
would have found more abundant “ light 
and strength” in the teaching of the 
Church, as an antidote to her “‘ corruptions,” 





than in that of Virgil, ‘and this notwith- 
standing the last sentence of the passage.* 
But it is less to find fault with the comment 
than to use it as a foreword to a brief refer- 
ence to the relationship between the two 
poets that I place it in the forefront of this 
inquiry. 

Dante had many precursors in the misty 
labyrinth of eschatology, Hebrew and Chris- 
tian, yet he chose no one of them as “‘ duca ” 
therein. (See my articles ‘Some Precursors 
of Dante’ in The Antiquary, Nov. and Dec., 
1910; Jan., 1911.) Amongst the former 
Enoch would have proved a _ serviceable 
companion, judging from the nature of the 
two apocalyptic works bearing that name, 
known as the Ethiopic and Slavonic Enoch 
respectively, both edited by Dr. R. H. 
Charles. The first dates from 170 to 64 B.c., 
and Mr. Marcus Dods describes it suc- 
cinctly in a single sentence (‘ Forerunners 
of Dante,’ 1903) :— 

‘* The site of heaven and its imagery vary in the 

different sections of the work; and as for hell, 
Enoch does not go far beyond a chaos of fire, 
chains of iron, scourges, and such commonplaces 
of physical torture.” 
And Dr. C. H. H. Wright (‘ Intermediate 
State’) calls it “‘a strange medley, which 
many of the early Fathers looked upon as 
almost an inspired production.” Appa- 
rently it also influenced the New Testament 
writers, notably St. Jude (Epis., vv. 14, 15). 

‘ The Book of the Secrets of Enoch’ is 
assigned from A.D. 1 to A.D. 50, was pro- 
bably written in Hebrew, and is even more 
Dantean than its counterpart in the scope 
and treatment of its topography and escha- 
tology. But Dante, if he knew of the exis- 
tence of these visions, was not minded to 
make Enoch his conductor in his own inimit- 
able apocalypse. 

Moses fared no better, though three 
apocalypses stand to his credit : ‘The Apo- 
calypse of Moses’ in Greek ; ‘ The Assump- 
tion of Moses’ in Latin (sixth century, in 





* I venture to question still further Dean 
Kitchin’s statement (‘Dante and Virgil’ in 
‘ Studies,’ 1904, vii. 255) that ‘‘ Dante quotes 
him [Virgil] as on a level with Holy Writ.” It 
may have been (to quote him again) that ‘‘ to 
Dante the lay-Empire was older and more august 
than the Church-Empire, the Papacy,” and that 
“of this Empire Virgil was the Prophet, the 
inspired Seer ‘in persona di Dio parlando,’ ” 
but I disbelieve utterly that to Dante the words 
of Virgil and those of the Bible were on a common 
level of authority and inspiration, or even of 
veneration. It may have been a question with 
him of pitting the word of the Papacy or Church 
against the word of the Caesar or Empire, but 
never of pitting either against the Word of God. 
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Milan, Ambrosian Library), and ‘ The Reve- 
lation of Moses.’ Of the triad the last-named 
is most analogous to the ‘ Divina Commedia ’ 
in its conception of the horrors of hell, and, 
though it lacks Dante’s sense of proportion 
and graduation of punishments, it discloses 
a high ethical standard. It was first trans- 
lated and published in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for 1893 by Dr. Gaster, 
who regards it as pre-Christian. The angel 
Gabriel was Moses’ conductor throughout. 
Nor did Christian visions, though tripartite 
like his own, suggest a guide to Dante, 
fairly plentiful though they were. Amongst 
these was that of the anonymous Monk of 
Evesham (our third English Dante), under 
date 1196, of which Matthew Paris and 
Roger of Wendover are the joint chroniclers. 
Prof. E. Arber issued a facsimile edition of 
De Machlinia’s of 1482, and it was (in 1910) 
‘rendered into modern English by Valerian 
Paget,” edited from the now sole extant 
impression in the B.M. This visionary fell 
into a trance on Maundy Thursday, and 
was guided by St. Nicholas through hell, 
purgatory, and heaven, and, by a remark- 
able analogy with the ‘D. C.,’ the corrup- 
tions and depravities then prevailing in the 
Church are scathingly illustrated, a King 
of England (supposed to be Henry II.) 
especially receiving drastic treatment. 
Earlier still (1149), an Irish Dante, Tundal, 
produced a vision in Latin which, in the 
estimation of Mr. Dods, is “‘ one of the fullest 
and most elaborate which exist,” and of 
which M. Delepierre said, “‘ Par ces détails, 
c’est une autre ‘ Divine Comédie’ en prose.” 
But of all pre-Dantean apocalypses that 
of the Persian Arta Viraf, of which Mr. Dods 
seems to know nothing, claims priority of 
place. The learned Iranian scholar Dr. Casar- 
telli, Bishop of Salford, gave due prominence 
to it in the Dastur Hoshang Memorial Volume, 
in an article headed ‘A Persian Dante.’ Its 
composition (‘ Artaé Viréf Namak ; or, The 
Book of Arta Viraf’) in Pahlavi is referred 
to the fifth or sixth century A.D.; it was 
rendered into Sanskrit, Gujerati, Persian, 
English (1816), and French (1887), and a new 
edition of the original text was issued in 1902. 
The resemblances between this vision and 
Dante’s are in several points many and 
striking. Thus, to mention but one, on 
their entrance upon. and during the con- 
tinuance of, their strange journeys both 
mortals are escorted and guided by two 
inhabitants of the world of spirits—Dante 
by Virgil and Beatrice ; Arta Viraf by the 
Archangel Srésh, the Spirit of Obedience, 
and Ataro, the Genius of Fire; and the 





introduction of each to their respective 
hells is singularly alike. 

Here two questions clamour imperiously 
for solution: Was Dante conversant with 
the rich eschatological inheritance be- 
queathed to the world by his predecessors ? 
and if so, did he (and how far ?) avail himself 
of it? Mr. Dods supplies the answers to: 
both sections of the query thus :— 

“It is just a hundred years since Dante en- 
joyed unchallenged the credit of having not only 
composed, but invented the various pictures of 
his © Divine Comedy.’ The first serious assailant 
of his originality was a countryman of his own, one 
Francesco Cancellieri, who, in 1814, accused the 
poet of copying the details of purgatory and hell: 
from a certain manuscript which his learned 
critic then published for the first time. [‘ Osser- 
vazioni sopra |’ OriginalitA della Divina Com- 
media di Dante.’ Roma, 1814.]”’ 

Four years later Ugo Foscolo poured out 
the vials of his wrath upon the attack in 
The Edinburgh Review (vol. xxx., Sept., 
1818), but inadvisedly, for later stili both 
Ozanam and Labitte showed Dante’s in- 
debtedness to his precursors in eschatology, 
the former stating calmly :— 

*** Tl (Dante) trouvait cette tradition dans un 
cycle entier de légendes, de songes, d’apparitions, 
de voyages au monde invisible, ott revenaient 
toutes les scénes de la damnation et de la béati- 
tude. Sans doute il devait mettre l’ordre et la 
lumiére dans ce chaos, mais il fallait qu’avant lui 
le chaos existat.’ ”’ 

Secondly, if Dante was familiar (as he in- 
dubitably must have been) with, at all 
events, some Hebrew and Christian (and 
possibly with Art& Viraf’s) apocalypses, 
and assimilated therefrom such features as 
pleased his fantasy or suited his purpose, 
how came it that he, unlike them, chose 
as conduttore neither saint* nor angel, 
but a pagan poet ? The reason is not so 
near to seek as is the opinion of some. To 
be too positive where all is conjecture 
darkens rather than brightens counsel. It 
is a more profitable canon to let the poet be 
his own interpreter. But this is just what 
he is not allowed to be. Like Shakespeare 





* Not even his (apparently from the “Il tuo 
Fidele” of ‘Inf.,’ ii. 98) patroness - saint, the 
Lucia of ‘ Inf.,’ ii. 97. Dantists dispute over 
her personality. Mr. Tozer is confident she was 
St. Lucy, the virgin-martyr of Syracuse, ‘‘ whe 
represents illuminative grace.” Scartazzini 
modestly wavers between her and ‘‘ Santa Lucia 
Ubaldini, sorella del Cardinale ” and a Poor Clare 
at Florence; Dean Plumptre “inclines to the 
earlier of the two.” So do I, though less authori- 
tatively than Mr. Tozer, and for the same reason. 
The Syracusan martyr was regarded as the 
patroness-saint of sufferers from ophthalmia, 
and Dante was once near to losing his sight 
(‘V. N.,’ c. 403 ‘ Conv.,’ iii. 9). 
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and the Bibie, Dante is over-commentatored. 
More reading of and less reading about him 
would result in a more plentiful yield of 
secrets solved. Dean Kitchin in his charm- 
ing paper quoted above (read before the 
Congress of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
1900) is satisfied that the yield has been 
vouchsafed to him :— 


‘* How came he [Dante] to turn to Virgil as 
friend and master ? Virgil was never a Christian ; 
they did not even traditionally feign that, as the 
medieval writers made Statius to be, he was a 
baptized Christian ; and yet it is made out that 
through Virgil’s influence Statius was converted. 
....In Dante’s days Virgil oscillates between the 
noblest part of a Prophet, of an inspired fore- 
runner of Christ, and, on the other hand, the base 
part of a conjurer, a dabbler in the black arts. 
....-There was also a desire to enrol him among 
the saints.* This led to a marvellous legend, 
one so popular that it actually found a place in 
a hymn sung at the Mass on St. Paul’s Day in 
Mantua. It runs that St. Paul, when he landed 
in Italy, turned aside to see Virgil’s tomb at 
Parthenope (now Naples); there he lamented 
that he had come too late to find him still living, 
for then he would have taught him the faith. 


Ad Maronis Mausoleum 

Ductus fudit super eum 
Piz rorem lacrime :— 

Si te vivum invenissem 

Quam te vivum reddidissem 
Poetarum maxume ! 


Yet all this wonder-world would never have 
secured to Virgil his place as guide to Dante in his 
wonderful journey through the unknown world : 
nor perhaps would it have been enough for Dante 
to have recognized both the descent of Aineas 
into the realms of Dis in the sixth book of the 
‘ Mneid,’ or the splendour of prophetic inspira- 
tion in the Sibylline picture of the new heaven and 
the new earth in the fourth Eclogue, though the 
descent to the realm of Dis qualified him as a 
guide, and the Eclogue was held in the Middle 
Ages to be the utterance of a true Prophet. What 
was needed more than this was Dante’s faith in 
the imperial unity of Rome, his Ghibelline belief 
in the persistence of the world-authority of the 
Cesars. To him Virgil was the John Baptist 
of the Latin world : 


Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna, 


he cries, an age of Peace and reformed life, with 
Utopian gleams; he even seems to hint at the 
coming of the Blessed Child. Virgil was also 
herald of the Roman _ world - empire....This 
was Virgil’s highest flight.... Thus Virgil is 
presented as the Evangelist for Christ, and as 
converting Statius.¢....This is why Dante takes 
him as guide and friend....This is the meaning 
of Dante’s choice of Virgil: he represents to him 
the Divine purpose, as he conceived it, in the 
Ghibelline domination of the Germanic Caesars 
of the Holy Roman Empire.” 





* “Santo Virgilio,” as he has been grotesquely 
called. 

+ Referring to the “ Per te poeta fui, per te 
cristiano,” of ‘ Purg.,’ xxii. 73. 





The penultimate sentences of this passage 
seem to me to be needlessly magisterial 
and curiously involved. The propositions 
overweight the conclusion, which is too 
peremptorily advanced as final. Thus, though. 
it was not the “ wonder - world ’’ which led 
Dante to select Virgil as his guide, yet the 
Mantuan was John the Baptist or herald of: 
Christ to the Florentine, and so was taken 
as “‘ guide and friend”; nor was it ‘the 
descent of Aineas into the realms of Dis” 
that secured this post for Virgil, yet that 
descent “‘ qualified him as a guide”; the 
‘real “‘ meaning of Dante’s choice” is that. 
“Virgil was also herald of the Roman 
world-empire.” Here we have not only 
two propositions mutually contradictory,,. 
but two illations which are equally so.. 
The one conclusion deducible from such 
a tangle is that Virgil was herald both of: 
Christ and of Cesar, which means that he 
was neither, for he could not have been 
both. This is precisely my own inference, 
though from a postulate which the Dean ad- 
duced, but only haif admitted: ‘‘ the descent 
[of Aineas] to the realm of Dis qualified 
him [Virgil] as a guide.” To me this is 
the factor to be reckoned with in attempt-- 
ing to determine the “‘ meaning of Dante’s 
choice of Virgil.” ‘‘ In the vision of Hades- 
in B. VI. of the ‘ Aineid ’ he found, it need 
hardly be said,” observes Dean Plumptre,. 
““more than in any medieval legends, the 
archetype of the ‘Commedia.’’’ And with 
the “archetype ”’ also a companion meet 
(because intimately acquainted with it) 
for his own projected journey through the 
nether-world. All other alleged motives 
I regard as subsidiary to this, such as Mr.. 
Tozer’s very plausible assumptions 
“that Dante’s primary reason for assigning to 
Virgil so prorninent a place in the action of the 
poem was his sense of the debt which he owed 
him in respect of the formation of his own poetic 
style”’; 
that “‘ he also admired him as being the poet 
of the Roman Empire’; that he regarded 
him as “the representative of human in- 
telligence,” and 
“no doubt felt that the fact of his companion and 
guide being a famous poet would contribute to the 
treatment of the subject an element of grace and 
sympathy which would otherwise be lacking.” 
Quite possibly these qualities, combined 
uniquely in Virgil beyond other eschato- 
logical dreamers, weighed the balance in his 
favour, yet, in our diverse and frequently 
contradictory suppositions as to Dante’s 
motives, are we not attempting a greater 
artfulness than the poet’s own in _ his 
veiling of those motives? Yet without a 
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modest amount of it all comment were 
fruitless ; only let it be used “‘ decently and 
in order.” } 

A closing thought. How is Dante’s sur- 
prise at meeting Virgil to be accounted for ? 
‘Whether i. 79 be “ Or se’ tu quel Virgilio ” 
(Witte, Scartazzini, &c.) or “O se’ tu quel 
Virgilio ” (Bianchi and MSS. D and_ F), the 
expression is one of surprise. Yet why feign 
wonder at a prearranged appearance to him- 
self 2? I take it to be simply a clever and 
successful ruse to heighten the poetic effects 
of both illusion and allusion with which 
the ‘ Comedy’ abounds. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 





THE TAILORS’ RIOT AT THE 
HAYMARKET THEATRE, 1805. 


Tus organized protest against the revival of 
the farce ‘ The Tailors: a Tragedy for Warm 
Weather,’ is a well-known incident that 
later historians take too seriously. For 
example, Mr. H. Barton Baker (‘ History 
of the London Stage,’ second edition, 1904, 
p- 226) completes his record with :— 

“So formidable did the riot wax, that a mayis- 
trate had to be sent for and special constables 
called out ; but these were helpless against over- 
whelming odds, so a troop of Life Guards was 
ultimately summoned, who, after making sixteen 
prisoners, put the rest to flight.” 

It is possible some contemporary news- 
paper report was the source of this, but it 
reads unbelievably terrible. Imagine the 
“* overwhelming odds ’”’ that would be con- 
tained in the “little theatre in the Hay- 
market”! 

Here is a more sober account, provided 
by an eyewitness, occurring in ‘A Tour in 
Wales and through Several Counties of 
England, Including Both The Universities, 
performed in the Summer of 1805’ (p. 181). 
The publisher of this was Richard Phillips, 
of 6, New Bridge Street, and unless a more 
exact identification of authorship is on 
record, I suggest this vegetarian-philan- 
thropist bookseller was himself the writer 
and observer. Arriving in London 15 Aug., 
1805, with a friend, 

‘*T accompanied him in the evening to the little 
theatre in the Haymarket, where the Birth-Day, 
Catherine and Petruchio, with the Taylors, a 
Tragedy for Hot Weather, were to be performed 
for the benefit of Mr. Dowton. The knights of 
the thimble, however, had taken it so much in 
dudgeon that their craft was to be exposed by 
the representation of the latter piece that they 
had early occupied the galleries and different 
parts of the house, to the number of six or seven 
hundred ; and when the curtain rose such a 





horrible noise from cat-calls, hisses, groans, and 
howls, burst out at once, that not a single word 
could be heard, even had not the clapping of 
the more respectable spectators, in order to en- 
courage the actors, increased the tumult and 
uproar. Every attempt was made on the part 
of the manager and the more favourite actors to 
allay this ferment, and several concessions, im- 
politic in my opinion, were proposed to the vener- 
able fraternity of the goose; which the rest of 
the house could by no means approve of ; but all 
this proved in vain. The actors appeared and 
disappeared in dumb shew ; not a single word of 
the play was allowed to be heard. At last Bow- 
street officers were obliged to be sent for ; and to 
give effect to their authority, as an immense 
crowd was already collected round the doors of 
the theatre, it was judged prudent to call out a 
large party of the horse-guards, who soon cleared 
the street, while the constables, securing forty or 
fifty of the most vociferous Flints, restored some 
kind of quiet within doors; and Catherine and 
Petruchio proceeded with only occasional in- 
terruptions, till the poor taylor was introduced on 
the stage, and in contempt of his fraternity, who 
had given so much disturbance, was acted in the 
most burlesque manner that could possibly be con- 
ceived. This excited fresh uproar for a time, but 
it gradually died away. The Tragedy for Hot 
Weather, however, being loudly called fur by the 
boxes, and by all, indeed, who were not in the 
interests of the taylors, the riot recommenced in 
all its fury, and it was found necessary to carry 
off to prison above twenty more of the professors 
of the art of trimming. This broke the courage of 
the Flints and they became dungs; but never 
was there an occasion on which it might be more 
truly said that ‘ the Devil was among the taylors ” 
than what we witnessed.” 

The eyewitness then provides a moral, 
which fact assists my identification of him 
as Sir Richard Phillips. 

ALEcCK ABRAHAMS. 





ST. MARY’S, AMERSHAM, BUCKS: 
CHURCHYARD INSCRIPTIONS. 


AMERSHAM CHURCHYARD contains far fewer 
tombstones than does that of many a 
country town of similar size and popula- 
tion, considering that it has been used as a 
burial- ground for so many generations. It is 
bounded on the north side by the Misbourne 
stream, which flows on through Chalfont, 
and empties itself into the River Colne. 
The church is a handsome edifice, chiefly in 
the Perpendicular style, and has an em- 
battled tower containing six bells, inscribed 
as below :— 
Treble. 

Our Voices Shall With Joyfull Sound Make Hills 
And Valleys Eccho Round 1771 
(On Waist) Pack & Chapman of London Fecit 
(Incised) Jn° Lawrence & Jn° Towne Ch Wardens. 

2. (Almost blank.) 

There was formerly an inscription, which 
has been taken off and filed smooth, The 
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remainder of the circumference round the 
top part of this bell has an ornamental 
design. It is the work of Richard Phelps, 
a native of Avebury, Wilts, and proprietor 
of the Whitechapel Bell Foundry from 1702 
till 1735. 

3. The Gift Of Thomas Tyrwhitt Drake Esq’ 
7. Mears of London Fecit 1818. 

The donor of this bell was M.P. for Amers- 
ham 1826; died 1840. 

4. This Bell Was Given To The Parish Of 
Amersham By W™ Drake Esq’ Of Shardeloes 1754. 
(On Waist) Thomas Lester & Tho’ Pack Fecit. 
The donor of this bell was the second son of 
Montague Garrard Drake, Esq., and was 
born 1723; M.P. for Amersham from 1746 
till his death in 1796. 

5. Pack & Chapman of London Fecit 1776. 
All the above-mentioned bells were supplied 
from the Whitechapel Bell Foundry. 


Tenor. 

Unto The Church I Doe You Call 

Death To The Grave Will Sumons All. 
Robert Shippen D-:-D Rector Ralph Adams 
John Town Church Wardens -:: R -?- © 1745 ::- 
Robert Catlin was the founder of this bell. 
He carried on his business in the parish of 
St. Andrew, Holborn. Robert Shippen, D.D., 
was inducted to the living of Amersham on 
20 April, 1744, and died early in 1746. 

The Churchwardens’ Accounts contain 
many quaint and interesting particulars of 
the bells in bygone years. 

Some years ago it was said that Amers- 
ham possessed one of the finest churches in 
Bucks, but one of the most neglected 
churchyards. Such a remark is not true 
now, for since the advent of our present 
Rector a marked improvement has taken 
place, and the south-west corner of the 
churchyard is no longer used as a rubbish- 
heap, but in appearance will compare 
favourably with that of any other for 
miles around. 


I have commenced the inscriptions at the 
north-east end of the churchyard, on the 
high ground lying between the east boundary 
wall and the gravel path leading from the 
gates at the north-east end to the swing- 
gate at the south-east end, which terminates 
at the end of Church Alley. 

1. Clara Birch | died November 10th | 1858 | 
aged 15 Weeks. 

2. John Cortis | who died June 21 1859 | aged 
68 years. 

3. Sophia Cortis | who died December 6th 1851 

| aged 71 years. 

4. Thomas Bown | who died on the 19th July 


-1857 | aged 52 years | Though lost to sight | To 


memory dear— 
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5. The Revd. Matthew Stalker | formerly 
Curate of the Parishes of | Chenies, Chesham Bois 
and the Lee | and for many years | Master of the 
Grammar School | in this town | and chaplain to 
the Union | Obt. 22 August 1852 aged 80 years | 
Also | Mary relict of the above | who departed 
this life 2 March 1851 | in her 80th year. 


Mary Stalker died in 1854, according to 
the Parish Register; but ‘ 1851” is plainly 
carved on the stone. 


6. Charles Cortis | who died September 18th 
1853 | aged 71 years | also Dinah his wife | who 
died November 20 1858 | aged 81 years. 

7. Mr. Edward Aries | of this Town, Corn Dealer 

| who departed this life Novr. 11, 1854; | aged 
57 years, | Ann Aries | widow of the above; | 
died November 18th, 1875 | aged 79 years. 

8. Beloved Fanny. 

9. John Miles Beeson, | who departed this life 
on the | 29th September 1856 | aged 25 years | 
Joseph Beeson P Brother of the above | who 
departed this life Novr. 16 1863 | aged 26 years. 

10. Mary Compton | who departed this life, 
in perfect peace-| Thursday February the 19th 
1846. 


11. Elizabeth Anderson | who departed this 
life June 3rd 1851 | in the 87th year | of her age. 
She was a native | of Harbledown and passed 
the first years of her service with | the Revd. 
Bladen Downing |at Barham in Kent and | 
followed his family to Amersham with | whom 
she spent the last 26 years | of her life | This 
stone is erected | as a tribute of grateful affection 
for |the long services of this truly | worthy 
woman. 

12. Thomas Cousins, | who died | 17th Sep- 
tember 1857, | aged 82 years. 

13. John R. Urmston | who departed this Life 
the 1lth January | 1858 | Aged 27 Years. 

14. John Day |who died March 1809 | 
aged 42 years. | of | Alice Day | his widow who 
died June 12, 1853 | Aged 80 years. | of | John 
Day | Eldest son of the above | who died October 
1808, | aged 15 years. | of | Richard Day | third 
son of the above | who died May 31st 1850 | aged 
52 years. | of | Catherine Day | eldest daughter 
of the above | who died August 10th 1850 | aged 
49 years. 

15. Frances wife of John Bailey | who departed 
this life August 8th 1855 | aged 74 years | Watch 
therefore for ye know not what | hour your Lord 
doth come |also of [the above named | John 
Bailey | who departed this life | August 15th 
1863 | aged 75 years. 

16. Samuel Caudery, | who departed this life | 
the 28th January 1843, | in the 76th year | of his 
age | Also of | Mary—relict of the above, | who 
departed this life | the 15th October 1850, | aged 
81 years. 

17. Thomas Montague | who died March the 


Ist 1844 ]aged 73 years | Also of | Frances 
Montague | widow of the above | who died May 
30th 1867 | aged 87 years. 


18. Willm. Winter Bovingdon | of this Town, 
Draper— | who departed this life Oct. 11, 1842 
ve 35 years. | also of Emily—daughter of | 

. W. Bovingdon & Hester his wife, | who 
departed this life Oct. 20, 1842 | In the 8th year 
of her age. 4 

19. Mr. James Chapman | formerly of this 
town— | and late of Harefield Brewery, | in the 
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‘County of Middlesex ; | who died July 6th, 1853, 

|in the 50th year | of his age. | Also of | Mrs. 
Martha Chapman | his widow who died Novr. 8th 
1854 | aged 62 years. 

20. Elizabeth White | Wife of | James White 
| master of the Union Workhouse | who died 
Octr. 30th 1843, | in the 48 year of her age | She 
was a woman of strict integrity | and much re- 
spected in her situation. 

21. Mr. John Rogers, | who departed this life 
May 30th 1851, |aged 42 years. |also two 
children of the above; | John Rogers, and Ann 
his wife. | John—died June 26th 1844 | aged 14 
months | James, died August 25th 1847, | aged 
6 months. | also Ann, wife of the above; | who 
died at Great Stanmore Middx. | March 2nd 1873 
Aged 60 years. 

22. Ann Wilson | died April 22nd 1842 | Aged 
35 years. 

This completes the number of tombstones 
on this side of the churchyard. 
L. H. CHAMBERS. 

Amersham. 

(To be continued.) 





THE FOUNDER OF THE BANK Houipay. — 
The death of Lord Avebury at his resi- 
‘dence at Kingsgate Castle, on the coast 
near Margate, on Wednesday, the 28th of 
May, recalls the changes in the holidays of 
the people brought about by him. When 
Lord Avebury (better remembered as Sir 
John Lubbock) first advocated the extra 
public holidays now enjoyed, the only days 
on which banks could be closed were Christ- 
mas Day and Good Friday; and when 
Christmas Day fell on a Sunday the holiday 
was lost. In the fifties a change was made 
in this respect by an Order in Council, and 
when the 25th of December fell on a Sunday, 
the Monday following was made a public 
holiday. 

The first movement towards increasing 
the holidays of the people was the Saturday 
half-holiday. On the 29th of July, 1854, 
The Atheneum stated that the 22nd of July 
““ was a memorable day for booksellers’ assis- 
tants,” and announced 
“‘with pleasure that the half-holiday movement 
has received the sanction of the leading houses in 
the ‘Row.’ With a few exceptions, the literary 
houses closed on Saturday last at five o’clock, and 
we hear that several firms have expressed their 
intention to close at two on Saturdays. so soon as 
all the necessary arrangements are completed.”’ 

Although, through the activity of the 
Early¥ Closing Association, the hours of 
closing shops had been gradually shortened, 
no further change was made until 1871, when 
on, the 25th of May Sir John Lubbock’s Bill 
was passed, by which, in addition to Christ- 
mas Day and Good Friday, Bank Holidays 
fall in England and Ireland on Easter 





Monday, Whit Monday, the first Monday in 
August, and the 26th of December. In 
addition, St. Patrick’s Day is a Bank 
Holiday in Ireland. In Scotland the holidays 
are Christmas and New Year’s Days, Good 
Friday, and the first Mondays of May and 
August. The original idea was to give quiet 
days to Bank clerks, but the general closing 
of shops soon showed that the public in- 
tended to make good use of their freedom. 
The Bank Holiday has been sportively called 
St. Lubbock’s Day. 

Lord Avebury’s memory will not only be 
cherished by the general public, but will 
also be remembered by men of science. In 
his love of science he followed in the foot- 
steps of his father, Sir John William Lub 
bock, who died on the 21st of June, 1865. 
The Atheneum in its obituary novice sid: 
‘* He has left behind him a son who is_ well 
known to the scientific world, and will add 
new honour to the name.” That this pre- 
diction was correct the record of the son’s 
life during the forty-eight years that have 
since passed fully shows. His industry was 
marvellous. For thirty years he was in the 
House of Commons, and during that time 
he was the author of twenty-eight Acts of 
Parliament, while his leisure was devoted 
mostly to science. Booksellers have a 
specially happy remembrance of his presence 
at the annual soirée of their Provident Insti- 
tution on March 9th, 1905, when he gave 
an, address on ‘ Happiness and Thrift.’ One 
of his most widely circulated books was his 
‘ Pleasures of Life,’ of which there are fifty 
foreign editions in existence. F.C. J. 


THE DATE OF WEBSTER’S ‘ APPIUS AND 
Vireinia.’ (See ante, pp. 403, 422.)— 
There are two small additions that I wish 
to make to the portion of my previous 
article that deals with the appearance, in 
the text of this play, of certain words for the 
use of which I have suggested that Webster 
was indebted to Heywood. 

I have already quoted the following lines 
from Act V. se. iii. of ‘Appius and Virginia ’— 
Redeem a base life with a noble death, 

And through your lust-burnt veins confine y or 
breath— 

with the object of drawing attention to the 

use of the verb ‘‘ confine’’ in the sense of 

‘expel,’ common in Heywood, but very 

rare elsewhere. The adjective “ lust-burnt ” 

is also Heywood’s. See ‘The English 

Traveller ’ (pr. 1633), III. iv. :— 

...-his hot and lust-burnt appetite 

Would be soon quench’d, at the mere contem- 
plation 

Of her most pious and religious life ; 
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and “lust-burn’d” is in ‘The Silver Age’ 
41613) :— 
Behold the lust-burn’d and wine-heated monsters 
‘Once more make head. 

‘ Dramatic’ Works,’ 1874, iii. 143. 

Two examples of the substantive “ strage ” 
=‘ destruction,’ ‘‘slaughter,’’ were also 
given from Heywood’s works, and the sug- 
gestion made that Heywood first used it in 
‘The Hierarchie of the Blessed Angels,’ 
published in 1635. Since my paper was 
written I have found an earlier example in 
“Londons Ius Honorarium ’ (1631) :— 
Boasting of nought, save shipwrake, spoyle and 

strage. ‘Works,’ 1874, iv. 271. 

It occurs also in ‘Procus and Puella’ 
(1637) and ‘Anna and Phillis’ (1637) ; see 
* Dramatic Works,’ 1874, vi. 111, 328. 

The evidence that led me to hazard the 
conjecture that ‘Appius and Virginia’ 
showed traces of indebtedness to ‘The 
Hierarchie of the Blessed Angels’ is ob- 
viously not of a sufficiently substantial 
nature to justify much reliance being placed 
upon it, and if ‘ Appius and Virginia,’ has 
been, correctly ascribed to Webster’s sole 
authorship, I now believe such indebted- 
ness to be impossible. If Webster wrote 
the play in the form in which it has reached 
us, this, I submit, necessarily implies that he 
was alive after 1630. There is, however, 
strong presumptive evidence that he died 
before 1635. I hope shortly to deal with this 
evidence, and the assistance it affords us in 
determining the date of the play within even 
narrower limits than those I have already 


suggested, H. D. Sykes. 
Enfield. 


ALE - TasTER. — The survival of this 
ancient appointment in places has been 
lately brought into some prominence, and 
it may be well to note one or two refer- 
ences that have appeared. The Manchester 
Guardian published an explanation by a 
correspondent of the duties of the officer 
and their performance—the former being 
to detect adulteration, and especially the 
addition of sugar to beer, to do which the 
“taster ” had to spill a portion on a wooden 
bench and sit on the wet place. If his 
leathern breeches stuck to the wood, he 
had found adulteration: pure malt beer in 
those days was expected to contain nothing 
sticky. 

Ale - tasters were annually appointed by 
the Corporation of Derby a quarter of a 
century ago, and may be so still. 

In Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, xxiv. 296 
{1911), is given, in extenso, the oath of the 








ale-tasters at Torrington, Devon (which was 
discontinued by resolution of the Town 
Council in 1853), taken from the old ‘‘ Oath 
Book” of that borough, where no fewer 
than twenty-two oaths to be taken by 
various officials are set out. W. B. H. 


[See 7S. iv. 4, 77.] 





Queries. 


Wr must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


THE YOUNGER VAN HELMONT. 
(See ante, pp. 307, 378.) 


CAN any of your readers furnish information 
on the following additional points ? 

Has an exact and complete list of F. M. 
van Helmont’s works, printed and in manu- 
script, including anonymous, pseudonymous, 
and posthumous editions, been compiled ? 

Has any extensive and adequate biography 
of him ever been published ? 

Did Van Helmont spend most of his youth 
upon his father’s estate? During what 
years and in what countries did he travel 
with the gipsies ? What is known of his 
residence in Belgium, Holland, Austria, and 
Germany ? When was he in Vienna? 
Was he in Italy only in 1663, when he visited 
Rome and was imprisoned by the Inquisition? 
What caused his release, and are the records 
of his trial extant ? During what years and 
at what places did he reside in England ? 
Did he ever reside in France ? Who was the 
impostor who traded upon Van Helmont’s 
name in Paris circa 1680, and thereby ob- 
tained considerable money ? and who was 
the impostor in London, a_lieutenant- 
colonel, who, by pretending to have married 
Van Helmont’s sister, did the same? Are 
any MSS. by or relating to Van Helmont 
known to be extant in any of the above- 
mentioned countries ? When and how did 
the philosopher Leibnitz become acquainted 
with him ? What is known of Van Hel- 
mont’s sisters ? What of his other relatives? 
Who was the Baroness von Merode, at whose 
house he died? What degree of kinship 
existed between Ambrosius de Meghem and 
the children of Augustinus de Gottignies and 
F. M. van Helmont ? 

Who was Mr. Serrarius, the correspondent 
of Samuel Hartlib who was acquainted with 
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Van Helmont (cf. Crossley, ‘Diary and | 
Correspondence of Dr. John Worthington,’ | 
ii. 107)? Petrus Serrarius, who died at | 
Amsterdam in 1666? What is known of 
Serrarius, and which of his works have been 

ublished ? Were both Hartlib and John 

ury personally acquainted with Van Hel- 
mont ? What is known of the relations 
with Van Helmont of Johann Conrad 
Amman and Paulus Buchius, both Doctors 
of Physic at Amsterdam ? 


Who is J. C., the translator into English 
(London, 1692) of Lady Conway’s ‘ Prin- 
cipia’ ? (Cf. ante, p. 307.) What is the 
authority for the statement that J. C. is 
probably Jodocus Crull? (Cf. ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
xii. 50.) Why not John Clark, M.D., who 
translated Van Helmont’s ‘Seder Olam’ 
into English in 1694? And what is known 
in regard to John Clark? Why was the 
English edition of the ‘ Principia’ a trans- 
lation instead of a publication of the 
original MS.? What MSS. of or about 
Lady Conway are extant? Why was not 
the preface given in extenso by Richard 
Ward published in the English edition of 
the ‘ Principia’? (Cf. ‘ Life of Dr. Henry 
More,’ London, 1710, pp. 203-9.) Has any- 
thing else of Lady Conway’s been published ? 
Information in regard to her friendship 
and that of Dr. Henry More, the Cambridge 
Platonist, with Van Helmont will also be 
welcome. Is Van Helmont the author of 
a preface signed F. M. a. H., and added to 
the Latin translation of Dr. More’s ‘ Im- 
mortality of the Soul,’ published at Rotter- 
dam in 1677? And was this preface ever 
republished ? What do the fictitious initials 
“JT. G.” at the end of the Epistola Dedi- 
catoria of Van MHelmont’s ‘ Philosophia 
Vulgaris’ signify 2? Ignotum Gallum ? 


When were the following works of Van 
Helmont published in English? (a) his 
‘Macrocosm’; (6) ‘ Man and his Diseases’ ; 
(c) ‘ Pre-existence.’ What are their com- 
plete titles, &c.? Is the ‘Macrocosm’ a 
distinct work from the ‘ Paradoxal Dis- 
courses’ ? Also what is the basis of the 
attribution of the following anonymous 
works to Van Helmont? (a) ‘ Geheimnis 
der Schopfung,’ Amsterdam, 1701; (bd) 
‘Goldener Arzeneyschatz,’ Basel, 1723; 
(c) ‘ Materia Coelestis,’ 1700. 

Can any information be given in regard to 
the following translation, which, I believe, 
is his earliest work apart from his edition 
of his father’s ‘ Opera’ ? 

* Lycurgus Italicus [pseudonym for Octavius 





Pisanus] Ex Italico in Latinum & Germanicum 


transtulit Fr. Mercurius Baro ab Helmont, 
Sulzbaci, 1666.” 

Did Van Helmont himself make the trans- 
lation of Boéthius which he published at 
Liineburg in 1697, or was it merely a re- 
publication (with a preface added by him) 
of the translation made by Baron Christian 
Knorr von Rosenroth, and originally pub- 
lished at Sulzbach in 1667 ? 

Also were two editions of the following 
work published—one at Amsterdam in 
1670, and a second at Sulzbach in 1676 ? 

‘** Kigentliche Erklarung iiber die Gesichter der 
Offenbahrung S. Johannis geschrieben durch 
Peganium.” 

This was really written by Knorr von Rosen- 
roth rather than by Van Helmont, was it not ? 

Just what sort of exercise is meant by the 
German word ‘‘ Fahnenschwingen,” which it 
is said Van Helmont practised daily through- 
out his life ? 

Can any information be given in regard 
to the following work ?— 

“An answer to some Queries proposed by 
W. C., or a Refutation of Helmont’s pernicious 
Error (that every man is often born, and hath 
Twelve Ages of Tryal allowed him in the world by 
God), warmly contended for in and about Lam- 
born in Wiltshire. Printed at Oxford, and sold 
by T. Bennet at the Half-Moon in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London, 1694.” 

Who is the author W. C., and is anything 
known in regard to him ? What connexion 
has Van Helmont with Lambourn, which is 
given in my Gazetteer as in Berks, not in 
Wilts ? Why this variance in topography ? 

Lastly, where did Van Helmont go after 
Lady Conway’s death in 1679? What is 
known definitely in regard to the friendship 
of George Keith, the Quaker apostate, with 
Van Helmont ? (Cf. ‘ D.N.B.,’ xxx. 319.) 

F. 8. Darrow. 

Point Loma, California. 





‘THE READER’ AND DR. JOHNSON’S 
Dictionary. — The following passage is 
taken from 241 of ‘Platform, Press, 
Politics, and Play,’ by T. H. S. Escott 
(1895) :— 

“*In Mr. Bendysshe’s absence a sub-editor [of The 
Reader], anxious to show his smartness, dealt with 
a cheap reprint of Johnson’s Dictionary on the 
assumption of its being a new book by an unknown 
writer. He was particularly severe on the ‘high- 
falutin’ style of its preface, but condescendingly 
recognized certain elements of cman amid the 
portentous verbiage, and charitably told the writer 
that if he would not confuse fine words for great 
thoughts, he might still hope to turn an honest 
penny with his pen. As if to efface the memory of 
this ludicrous contretemps, Mr. Bendysshe printed 
a very heterodox serial from his own pen, entitled, 
I think, ‘ Letters of a Suicide.’” 
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Can any one corroborate these statements ? 
The last number of the periodical in the 
British Museum is dated 28 July, 1866, 
and I am unable in the numbers to that 
date to find the review of Johnson or the 
heterodox articles of Bendysshe. 

W. P. Courtney. 


PORTRAIT OF CHARLES D1ILLon, AcTOR: 
—A portrait of the actor Charles Dillon, 
in the character of Macbeth, has lately been 
presented to the City of Sheffield. It is 
said that the portrait was painted by Mac- 
lise, and was presented to the actor at 
Drury Lane Theatre. Perhaps some of 
your readers can give me the date of this 
occurrence, or can refer me to some account 
of it. I desire evidence that the portrait 
is the work of Maclise. 

G. C, Moore Smiru. 

Sheffield. 


Waseorr Famity.—John Walbeoff of 
the Ceylon Civil Service died at Colombo, 
14 Dec., 1831, as the result of an accident 
while out hunting. I should be glad of 
information regarding his pedigree, 

The Walbeoff family seem to have lived 
at Peterstone in the parish of Llanham- 
llwch, Breconshire, until recent times. A 
certain John Walbeoffe, who is supposed to 
have lived in the seventeenth century, 
married a daughter of Humphrey Howarth 
of Whitehouse, Herefordshire, and, 
“being of a gay and extravagant turn, left the 
estate very much encumbered to his son Charles, 
and soon after his death it was foreclosed, and 
afterwards sold to Mr. John Powel, a barrister.” 
So says Theophilus Jones, the historian of 
Breconshire. 

There seems to have been only one Wal- 


beoffe descendant of John Walbeoffe in the | 


nineteenth century, Thomas Walbeoffe of 
Pen-y-lan in Glasbury, Master and Com- 
mander in H.M.’s Navy, who died in 1805. 
He was a great-grandson of the above- 
mentioned John of Peterstone. How was 
John Walbeoff of Ceylon related to the 
naval officer? The name Walbeoff appears 
to be extinct now in England and Wales, 
though not in Ceylon. 

The family was founded by Sir John 
Walbeoffe, a follower of Bernard de 
Newmarch who came over with the Con- 
queror and established himself at Talgarth 
in Breconshire. To Sir John Walbeoffe 
were assigned the manors of Llanhamllwch 
and Llanvihangel-Tal-y-llyn. 

PrEnry LEwis. 


THEATRE iT BY Gas.—In ‘Don Juan,’ 
Canto V. Iviii., we read :— 

Are things which make an English evening pass: 
Though certes by no means so grand a sight 

As is a theatre lit up by gas. 
This was written in 1821. Where could 
Byron have seen a theatre lit up by gas ? 

Was there a theatre so illuminated in 
London ? HENRY FISHWICK. 

The Heights, Rochdale. 


THE AUCTIONEER’S HAMMER.—It is de- 
sired to ascertain when the hammer was 
first used in auction sales, and whether 
there is any significance attached to its 
employment. J. Gro. Heap. 

7, Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


PURNELL - EDWARDS OF STANCOMBE 
ParK.—Can any reader give me informa- 
tion about the pedigree of the Purnell- 
Edwards of Stancombe Park, Gloucester- 
shire ? 

Are they the same family as the Purnells 
of Wrington and Havyot Manor in Somer- 
setshire ? Please reply direct to 

(Mrs.) S. Hurcournson. 

2, Palace Mansions, Addison Road, 

West Kensington. 


“THE Four 8’s.’”—In Bret Harte’s book 
‘On the Frontier,’ in the chapter headed 
*‘ At the Mission of St. Carmel,’ Section II., 
the following passage occurs: ““He may 
have the four S’s for all I care.” A girl 
is here speaking of a boy, and is appa- 
rently alluding to personal qualities which 
excite admiration. The scene is laid in 
South California, where Spanish is spoken. 
I shall be glad if your readers can tell me 
to what the “ four S’s ”’ refer. 

G. M. H. P. 


Masor JoHn ANDRE£.—The unfortunate 
Major John André, born in 1751, was the 
son of a Genevese merchant established in 
London. Would it be possible to know the 
place and day of the month of his birth, 
the dates of his commissions in the Army, 
and, above all, whether he was of French 
Huguenot extraction or of pure Genevese 
blood ? S. CHURCHILL. 
7, Rue de Verneuil, Paris. 

[The ‘ D.N.B.’ says “ the date of his commission ” 
was 4 March, 1771.] 


‘“‘ ATTAINTING ROYAL BLOOD.” — George, 
Duke of Clarence, was attainted by Parlia- 
ment temp. Edward IV. His children, as 
under their father’s attainder, were passed 
over by the Parliament which later declared 





Quisisana, Walton-by-Clevedon, Somerset. 


Richard III. (their uncle) legitimate heir 
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to the crown. I shall be glad if some corre- 
spondent will tell me (1) if these Parlia- 
ments were legally within their powers 
in attainting royal blood; (2) if, when 
Richard III., on the death of his son, de- 
clared Clarence’s son, Edward, Earl of 
Warwick, his rightful heir, the latter was 


still under his father’s attainder. If not, 
when was it removed ? W. C. M. 
STEPHENS AND BoGEeR FaAmities. — In 


‘Neota,’ by Charlotte Hawkey (1871, 
privately printed), reference is made on 
pp. 140, 165, to a family of Stephens. As 
two of the Boger family of Plymstock 
married at Landrake, Cornwall (1711-20), 
members of the Hawkey family, I am 
tempted to hope there may be some con- 
nexion between these Stephenses and a 
William Stephens, surgeon of Stoke Damerel 
parish (living 1757), whose daughter Eliza- 
beth Stephens married a son of Sarah Boger 
of the Plymstock family. I should be very 
grateful for a copy of the pedigree of the 
members of the Stephens family mentioned 
in the above hook. There is none at the 
British Museum. A. STEPHENS DYER. 
207, Kingston Road, Teddington. 


“Docky pDown.’—A few days ago a 
county-court plaintiff in West Cornwall said 
he had paid some money “ docky down,” 
and the phrase was explained to the judge 
as meaning “all at once,” as opposed alike 
to deferred payment and to payment by 
instalments. What is the etymology of the 
words? The ‘Eng. Dial. Dict.’ does not 
help. YGREC. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
1. DAntEL FAvucAuT was admitted on the 
foundation at Westminster School in 1669. 
Particulars of his parentage and career are 
desired. 

2. GinBERT FLEMMING, son of Gilbert 
Flemming of St. Christopher’s in the West 
Indies, was admitted on the foundation at 
the same school in 1742, aged 14. I should 
be glad to obtain any information concern- 
ing him. 

3. SACKVILLE Fox was admitted to West- 
minster School in May, 1722, aged 12. 
Particulars of his parentage and career are 
wanted. 

4. Prnxstan JAMES, the third son of 
Robert James, M.D., the patentee of the 
once celebrated fever powders, and the 
father of G. P. R. James, the novelist, died 
14 July, 1830. Who was his mother ? 
When and whom did he marry ? 

G. F. R. B. 





CoacHinc Cruss.—I am desirous of 
obtaining information respecting the Coach- 
ing Clubs of last century, namely, the 
Benson Driving Club (better known as the 
B.D.C.) and the Four-in-Hand Club, and 
should be very glad if any of your readers 
could tell me anything fresh about them, 
or of any relics or records connected with 
them. V. WILSON. 

Karinega, Woodstock Road, Oxford. 


Rev. Wret1aAM JONES oF NAYLAND.— 
In the only biographical dictionary within 
my reach, all the information given about 
the origin of this able and prolific author 
is that he ‘“‘ was born in 1726, at Lowick in 
Northamptonshire.” His name sounds so 
very Welsh that I am tempted to ask whether 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could give me some 
further information about his family. 

T. Liuecuip JONES. 

Yspytty Vicarage, Bettws-y-Coed. 

[The ‘ D.N.B.,’ which gives a long account of Jones, 
states that he was the son of Morgan Jones, a 
descendant of Col. John Jones the regicide. A life 
of the Rev. Jones was written by William 
Stevens in 1801, and this may give further par- 
ticulars about his family. ] 


Acts XXIX.—Where can I get a copy 
of the lost chapter of the Acts? Mention 
is made of it in 5S. viii. 490; 10 S. vi. 9, 
74; but I have never been able to obtain 
a copy. At the penultimate reference 
D. J. states that what is called the lost 
chapter is printed in the British Ecclesia, 
No. 9; that, too, I cannot obtain. I hope 
the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will enable me 
to find this lost chapter of the Acts. 


. M. 


THe Larcest Square IN Lonpon.—I 
have forgotten whether ‘ N. & Q.’ has settled 
this question once and for all. But Mr. 
Wilfred Whitten, in his recent book ‘A 
Londoner’s London,’ gives Russell Square 
as the largest; whereupon, in a review in 
the May Bookman, Mr. Edwin Pugh corrects 
him by asserting that Vincent Square is 
larger still. But is not Edwardes Square, 
Kensington, larger than any, except Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields ? Perhaps some Ordnance 
surveyor will oblige with an authoritative 
dictuin. Dr V. PayEN-PAYNE. 


McPuun Famity IN Soornanp. — I 
should be very grateful if any of your 
readers could give me the names and ad- 
dresses of any persons of the name of 
McPhun now living in Scotland. 

Lyp1a S. Moncure Ropinson, 

Airdrie, Paoli, Pennsylvania. 
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Replies. 


‘STAMFORD MERCURY’: 
EARLIEST PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPER. 
(11 S. vii. 365, 430.) 


‘THERE is no mystery and no doubt regarding 
the age of the Stamford Mercury. The facts, 
however, are not generally known. Eight 
or nine years ago I went exhaustively into 
the subject, and the outstanding facts are :— 

1. There was no Stamford Mercury before 
the year 1713. 

2. A Stamford Mercury was started in 1713. 

3. The present Stamford Mercury was 
started in 1732 by Mr. Francis Howgrave. 

The first statement being a negative, I 
will not attempt to prove it, but the follow- 
ing will show that it must be correct. 

2. The claim that the Stamford Mercury 
was started in 1695 was never made until 
1826. The Stamford Mercury for 30 June, 
1826, is numbered ‘ Vol. 95, No. 4971.” 
The next issue (7 July, 1826) is numbered 
“Vol. 131, No. 6833’; and it contains the 
following :— 

‘*Tt may be useful to some of our readers to state 
that Vol. 131 and No. 6833, which stand at the 
head of our paper, denote the number of years and 
weeks for which the Stamford Mercury has been 
printed. One of our predecessors in the property, 
on succeeding to it dhe the paper had been pub- 
lished weekly for nearly forty years, thought 
tbe recommence the numerical distinction, 

ginning again with No. 1, and from his time the 
progression has been regularly observed until the 
number of the present week would have been 4972, 
but we have availed ourselves of the occasion of 
enlarging our paper to add together the two series 
of numbers, and thus to show the whole period 
during which the Mercury has been printed, viz., 
131 years or 6833 weeks. We possess a file of the 
paper 110 years old.” 

This paragraph is based (no doubt in 
perfectly good faith) upon two erroneous 
assumptions. The first is that the original 
Stamford Mercury was started in 1695. It 
must be an assumption, because no copy 
of the paper bearing any date in the seven- 
teenth century is in existence ; and no claim 
is made, or ever has been made, that such a 
copy has been seen by any one. ‘The state- 
ment of the editor of 1826, “‘ We possess a 
file of the paper 110 years old,”’ tells as 
plainly as possible the source of the error. 
“The file” which the editor of 1826 had 
in his possession was vol. 34, being for the 
last 26 issues of the year 1729, printed by 
Will. Thompson and Thomas Bailey. There 
were known to be earlier volumes in the 
British Museum, and therefore “‘ we possess ”” 





a file “110 years old” will conceivably 

ass muster as an accurate statement. 
But the “file” the editor personally ex- 
amined was the volume I have mentioned, 
vol. 34, July-December, 1729. Having 
only this volume to examine, the editor of 
1826 did not know, and did not suspect, 
that the volumes were half-yearly volumes. 
He thought that if 1729 represented vol. 34 
(and, as he supposed, the 34th year of pub- 
lication), vol. 1 must have been dated 1695. 
In the British Museum vols. 31 and 32 
repose side by side, and they form but one 
year, 1728. If the numbering in those 
days was correct (and it was), it shows that 
the Stamford Mercury was started in Janu- 
ary, 1712/13 (the date was 3 Jan., 1713), 
that is, 1713 according to present com- 
putation. 

3. Thomas Bailey, mentioned above as 
one of the proprietors of the Stamford 
Mercury, left it, by death or otherwise, and 
the above-named Will. Thompson became 
sole proprietor. Thompson died in the 
first half of 1732, leaving his widow in posses- 
sion. Negotiations were opened up with 
the owners of the old rival, the North- 
ampton Mercury ; and the Stamford Mercury 
on 1 June, 1732, announced, under date 
“Stamford Printing-Office, May 25, 1732,” 
that the Stamford Mercury from the “ First 
of June ” (that very issue) would be “ carried 
on and printed in the Name and for the Use 
of Cluer Dicey and Compa.,” who had pur- 
chased the materials for printing, &c., from 
Mrs. Mary Thompson, the widow of the 
proprietor. Cluer Dicey was one of the 
proprietors of the Northampton Mercury, 
which paper had already printed the same 
announcement on 29 May. 

No copy exists of the Stamford Mercury 
at this period. Mrs. Thompson evidently 
changed her mind, for in the Northampton 
Mercury of 12 and 19 June there is an 
advertisement from the ‘‘ Stamford Print- 
ing-Office,” dated 9 June, denying that the 
Stamford Mercury would be printed by 
*‘ Cluer Dicey and Compa.,” and stating that 
it would “as heretofore, be carried on and 
publish’d in the Name and for the sole Benefit 
of me, Mary Thompson.” An advertisement 
in the Northampton Mercury of 26 June gives 
public notice that 
“the Widow Mary Thompson......has provided a 
fresh Sett of Servants, in order to serve the 
Country, as usual, with her Mercury, which will be 
published on Thursday, the 29th Instant.” 
Whether the Stamford Mercury was pub- 
lished on the three Thursdays 8, 15, and 
22 June it is impossible to say. 
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But}there was published at Stamford on 
Thursday, 15 June, an opposition Mercury. 
The first evidence of this is a copy of How- 
grave’s Stamford Mercury, No. 44, for 
Thursday, 12 April, 1733. If we assume 
the numbering to be correct, the first 
publication must have been on 15 June, 
1732. The owner was Francis Howgrave. 
The paper continued in his hands until 
21 Nov., 1771. His son Thomas Howgrave 
printed it the following week. Howgrave’s 
Stamford Mercury changed its name to 
The Lincoln, Rutland, and Stamford Mercury 
in 1784, and five years later the paper 
itself claimed only fifty-seven years’ exist- 
ence, showing that in 1789 it was known 
that the paper was founded in 1732. The 
Thompson Stamford Mercury is not heard 
of after 29 June, 1732; there is no trace 
of it whatever. But the advertisement of 
12 and 19 June, 1732, proves that the 
original Stamford Mercury is not Howgrave’s 
Stamford Mercury ; and Howgrave’s Stamford 
Mercury is known to be the present Stam- 
ford Mercury, which therefore has a history 
of F spar 181 years. A. Apcock. 

orthampton. 


Mr. CHARLES WELLS’s reply is extremely 
interesting because he states that a number 
of The Bristol Post-Boy dated 12 Aug., 1704, 
is in existence, and that it is numbered “ 91.”’ 
Will he kindly say where it is ? 

I think The Bristol Post-Boy must, there- 
fore, be taken to be the oldest provincial 
newspaper, since the claims of The Worcester 
Post-Man and of the Stamford Mercury, to 
date respectively from 1690 and 1695, 
cannot be substantiated by evidence. The 
Post-Boy, the Post-Man, and Flying Post all 
commenced in London in 1695, and pro- 
vincial papers with these titles were all 
based upon them. This is quite sufficient to 
dispose of the claim of The Worcester Post- 
Man to date from 1690, not to mention the 
fact that under the ‘“ Printing Act ”’ (usually 
termed, with hopeless inaccuracy, the 
“Licensing Act’) a printing press could 
not have been set up at Worcester in 1690. 
The Worcester Post-Man was started in 
1709. 

Apart from this, the ‘“ Printing Act” 
neither controlled nor even mentioned 
newspapers or newsbooks. I am quite sure 
that no country paper would have been per- 
mitted in the reign of William III.; and, 
since all the early country papers were 
Jacobite, it is noticeable that the first year 
of Queen Anne marked the appearance of 
The Bristol Post-Boy. 





Hitherto the Gazette, started at Norwich 
in 1706, has been the earliest known pro- 
vincial paper, Jos. Bliss’s Exeter Post-Boy 
of 1707, first mentioned in ‘‘ The Times 
Printing Number,” being the second. I 
think Mr. WELLS is to be congratulated on 
having discovered the first real provincial 
paper—the Oxford Mercurius Aulicus of 
1643, and Oxford Gazette of 1665, standing 
alone inaclass apart. J. B. Wit1iams. 





THE ANTECEDENTS OF JOB CHARNOCK 
(11 S. vii. 389)—A full account of Robert 
Charnock, who was a Demy and afterwards 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, will 
be found on reference to notices in Bloxam’s 
‘ Register of the Demies,’ vol. iii. pp. 27-36, 
and, with much in addition, in my ‘ Register 
of the Fellows,’ vol. iv. pp. 135-48 (1904). 
He joined the Church of Rome, and served 
in the army of James II. in Ireland as a 
lieutenant in the cavalry. He was executed 
on 18 March, 1695/6, for being one of the 
conspirators in the plot for the assassination 
of William III. A long justification of him- 
self in a letter to a friend is printed by me 
from one of Carte’s MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library, ut supra, pp. 137-47. 

W. D. Maoray. 


In Chancellor’s ‘ Annals of Fleet Street,’ 
pp- 126 and 127, allusion is made to the 
conspiracy against the life of William III., 
when the head and quarters of Sir Wm. 
Perkins and Sir John Friend were set u 
on Temple Bar in 1696. Robert Charnoc 
is not named, but he was, as Mr. Wi~mMoT 
CORFIELD asserts, a participator in the 
same plot as Perkins, Barclay, and Porter. 

Evelyn on 10 April, 1696, describes 
Temple Bar on this occasion as a “ dismal 
sight which many pitied.” 

Wrir1am MERCER. 


For Robert Charnock or Chernock, Vice- 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Jacobite conspirator, see ‘ D.N.B.,’ x. 132; 
J. R. Bloxam’s ‘ Magd. Coll. Reg.,’ vi. 27; 
and W. D. Macray’s ditto, iv. 135. He was 
son of Robert Chernock of the county of 
Warwick, and never a priest, as stated in 
the ‘D.N.B.’ His execution took place on 
18 March, 1695/6. A. R. Bay ey. 


Some years ago I made some investiga- 
tions about the family of Job Charnock, 
and came to the conclusion (I cannot re- 
member on what ground) that he belonged 
to the Lancashire family of that name. He 
was described in the inscription on his 
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mausoleum at Calcutta as armiger. Mr. 
Witmort CoRFIELD will find references to 
him in Mrs. Penny’s ‘ Fort St. George’ and 
Hyde’s ‘ Parochial Annals of Bengal.’ There 
are occasional references to his family in 
The Genealogist (see vols. xxiii., xxiv., 
xxv.). And if Mr. Corrretp has not 
already tried them, I suggest that Lanca- 
shire county histories and wills may assist 
him. Possibly Job Charnock’s will is among 
the East India Company’s records at the 
India Office. FRANK PENNY. 


The following may afford a clue. 

Roger Charnock was Vicar of Dartford 
in 1650 (Arch. Cant., vol. xviii. p. 396). 

Arch. Cant., vol. xiii. p. 285, has a reference 
to Robert Charnoek :— 

** Bills of Indictment for high treason are found 
against Lieut. King, Keyes and Charnock, which 
3 are to be tryed on Wednesday. (Capt® Porter 
and one La Rue are the witnesses.) One Capt” 
Stow (one named in the Proclamation) is allso 
taken.” 

And on p. 286 :— 

‘Sr William Perkins was taken on Tuesday, who 
was a great man in it.....Charnock made some 
little defence, as that what was said, was in Jooke 
over a glass of wine, but that signifyed nothing, the 
other 2 made no defence.” 

There are some references to Robert 
Charnock at 3 S. i. 263, in letters describing 
Oxford in 1688-92. R. J. Fynmore. 


The following notes on the Charnock 
family may be of some assistance or interest 
to Mr. Witmot CorFIELpD. 

In connexion with Babington’s con- 
spiracy a certain ‘“ Charnocke” was exe- 
cuted on 21 Sept., 1586, and his confessiun 
on the scaffold is printed in Hist. MSS. 
Fourteenth Report, part iv. p. 617. In the 
same volume, under date 7 March, 1695/6, 
in a letter to Roger Kenyon :— 

“Charnock, Keyes, and King, three of the con- 
spirators mentioned in the proclamation, will be 
arraigned on Wednesday next, upon indictments, it 
is said, allready found against them, at Hicks’ Hall, 
and will be allowed the full benefit of the late Acts 
for tryalls of treason,” &e. 

In 1596 Mr. Arundell was 
“ restrained......upon the entertainment of Charnock 
the priest, who wore his livery.”—Hist. MSS., Salis- 
bury, part vi. p. 561. 

In 1599, in ‘‘ Her Majesties letters to the 
Counties,” Richard Charnocke of Bed- 
fordshire was required to present himself 
with 1 light horse and 1 lance, in order that 
“‘ we will spare nothing that God has given us here 
on earth to preserve them [our good subjects] from 
falling into the hands of those who have so long 
thirsted after the destruction of this kingdom.” 





In the same year Roger Charnocke and 
1 light horse came from Northants for a like 
purpose (Hist. MSS. Fifteenth Report, 
part v. pp. 79 and 81). 

On 18 May, 1696, a warrant was issued 

for the payment to Col. Pearce of 2501., 
Col. Thompson 180/., Col. Blood  1801., 
Capt. Pitman 180/., and to Capt. Le Wright 
601., 
‘‘in reward for their respective services in seizing 
and apprehending......Charnock, one of the con- 
spirators to assassinate Our Royall Person.”— 
Hist. MSS. Fifteenth Report, part ii. pp. 335-6. 

In 1689 Nicholas Charnock’s house of 
Barnikie, in Garstang parish (Lanés), was 
certified as a meeting-place for Dissenters. 

The Rev. 8S. Charnock of Lancashire 
(b. 1628), a Nonconformist, has had his 
portrait engraved by R. White. 

In the Somersetshire wills printed by Mr. 
Crisp some Charnocks are mentioned; @ 
reference to this volume might prove useful. 
Mr. Crisp also publishes an abstract of a will 
of Roger Charnock of London, 1644. 

John Charnock, F.A.S., author of ‘ History 
of Marine Architecture,’ ‘ Life of Nelson,’ 
and ‘ Biographia Navalis’ (illustrated by 
Bartolozzi), was born in 1756, died May, 
1807, and was buried at Lee (Kent), as a 
mural tablet on the old church tower records. 

The next four items are from The Genile- 
man’s Magazine :— 

9 Aug., 1733. John Charnock, Esq", of Bucking- 
hamshire, was married to the only daughter of 
Thomas Veale of Lambeth, Esq'. . 

10 Aug., 1734. Sir Pynsent Charnocke, Bart., died 
at Halcot in Bedfordshire. 

14 Sept., 1803, died Robert Charnock, Esq’, of 
Finsbury Sq'®, merchant. ; 

Nov., 1810, died Mrs. Charnock, widow of the 
late G. C., Esqr’, at Wakefield and mother of the 
Rev. E. G. C. of Allexton, co. Leicester. 

Wm. NorMAN. 


(Mr. R. A. Ports also thanked for reply.] 


CARDINAL NEWMAN AND HIS BROTHERS 
(11 8S. vii. 385).—The full names of the 
third brother Newman were Charles Robert. 
He came between John Henry (Cardinal) and 
Francis William (Professor). A deeply in- 
teresting reference to this remarkable man 
appeared after his death in The Atheneum of 
29 March, 1884. It was from the pen of Mr. 
Thos. Purnell, who in a few masterly touches 
vividly describes the personality of Chas. R. 
Newman, and the beginnings of a lasting 
friendship between the recluse and himself. 

There is also a paragraph concerning this 
third brother in an article by Wilfrid 
Meynell on ‘ Cardinal Newman and his Con- 
temporaries’ in The Contemporary Review for 
September, 1890. JOHN T. PaGE, 
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I suppose 


The list of portraits given on p. 393 includes that in the printed list of members which 


77 of the 128 portraits in the two published 
volumes, but it is not quite accurate. The 


serves as an index, and was presented to 
the Club by Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, 


Hon. E. Douglas appears in the Index of the name of the recipient was printed in 


the first volume as Hon. E. 8. N. Douglas, 
but the portrait is signed F. 8S. N. Douglas. 
There is no W. de Grey Egerton or Rob. 


red ink. My copy, which came out of the 
library of the late Lord Hatherley, indexes 
his portrait as that of Vice-Chancellor Sir 


Lemon, but the second volume contains W. P. Wood, in red ink. It contains portraits 
portraits of Sir P. de Malpas Grey-Egerton of members who were not included in the 


and Sir Charles Lemon. Lord Lytteiton’s 
name is correctly spelt in the Index, and the 
portrait is signed. My own copy has all the 


1864 issue. ; 
As the persons portrayed are very dis- 
tinguished, and the portraits and engravings 


portraits indexed in the two volumes, | superior to the earlier ones, I give a list. 
Portrait Signed. Artist. Engraver. 

Hertford P Geo. Richmond, R.A... Charles Holl. 

Northbrook Henry T. Wells, R.A. .. Do. 

John Manners Do. os si Do. 

Dufferin .. Fae Do. Do. 

[Lord R. Grosvenor] —_——_ —— 

Robert Lowe Geo. Richmond, jun. .. William Holl. 


Sam Whitbread 
Stafford-Northcote 
F. Leveson Gower 
Gathorne Hardy 
James Paget 
W. E. Foster 
Russell Gurney 

Do. oe ee 


Most of the portraits in the two volumes 
have the names of the artist and engraver, 
but a few (and these are some of the best) 
have nothing on them beyond the signature 
of the subject. One of these is a fine por- 
trait of Bishop Wilberforce. The earlier 
portraits are not very convincing likenesses, 
and were badly engraved. There was a great 
improvement when the Holls undertook the 
work. J. J. FREEMAN. 


Your readers may like to know that 
Pierre Grillion resided at an old-fashioned 
house situate at East Acton, W., where 
he used to rear, under glass, ‘“‘rare and 
refreshing fruit,” such as grapes, pineapples, 
melons, &c., which were sent to his hotel 
in London, and no doubt helped to grace 
the table of the Club dinners. 

I notice it is stated that “in 1860 Mr. 
Grillion purchased the Clarendon Hotel,’ 
&e. Should this not refer to his executors, 
who possibly were carrying on his business ? 
Mr. Grillion was, evidently, not alive at 
this date. I quote from a lease of the 
premises which my late father took over 
in41857, viz. :— 

‘* All that messuage or dwelling-house, garden, 
field and outbuildings, &c., late in the possession 
and occupation of the executors of the late Pierre 
Grillion.”’ 

ANDREW Sourtu. 

Kingston-on-Thames. 


H. T. Wells, R.A. 
George Richmond, jun. 
Henry T. Wells, R.A. .. 


Geo. Richmond, R.A... 
H. T. Wells, R.A. 

G. F. Watts, R.A. ee 
H. T. Wells, R.A. wig 


| 





Charles Holl. 
William Holl. 
C. Holl and A. Roberts. 


Charles Holl. 


0. 
William Wise. 
Charles Holl. 

COLLEGES: MATRICULATION AND GRA- 
DUATION (11 S. vii. 409).—The mention of 
two colleges in one entry may mean (1) 
migration; (2) election and scholarship ; 
(3) election to a fellowship. In the last 
case it is a very common thing to see that a 
man has taken the B.A. degree from one 
college, and the M.A. from another. 

I believe that in former days it was not 
unusual for undergraduates to migrate, 
obtaining from the head of their college a 
bene decessit, but, so far as I know, the prac- 
tice is obsolete. 

The reason given in the eighteenth century 
by an undergraduate for wishing to migrate 
from Hert Hall to Trinity was that ‘“ he 
hoped to have his health better in the latter 
place, as it had a fine garden.” 

No. 3 would not apply to your corre- 
spondent’s second quotation, Halls having 
no fellows. 

What I have said applies to Oxford only. 

E. L. H. TEw. 

Upham Rectory, Hants. 


I think no hard-and-fast rule can be laid 
down with reference to this practice. There 
are many instances of it at different periods ; 
and the migration has taken place some- 
times immediately after matriculation, and 
sometimes at a later period of the in- 
dividual’s university career. 

A. R. BAYLEY. 
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AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED (11 S. 
v. 108).— 

Vice may give pleasure, Virtue may give pain. 
True ; but how long will such a Truth remain ? 

This was said to be ‘‘a thought stolen 
from Cato.” The source is to be seen in 
Aulus Gellius, xvi. 1, where the following 
is quoted as occurring in a speech of Cato 
“quam dixit Numantie apud equites ”’: — 

“ Cogitate cum animis vestris, si quid vos per 
laborem recte feceritis: labor ille a vobis cito 
recedet, bene factum a vobis, dum vivitis, non 
abscedet ; sed si qua per voluptatem nequiter 
feceritis, voluptas cito abibit, nequiter factum 
illud apud vos semper manebit.”’ 

Gellius says that when he read this he 
recognized it as containing an earlier ex- 

ression of the same sentiment that he had 
earnt when a boy as Musonius’s. 

"Av Tt mpdéns xahdv pera mévov, 6 uev mévos olxerat, 
7 dé Kandy péver’ dv Te rojons aicxpdy ueTa Hdov7s, 
76 méev 950 otxeTat, Td dé alcxpdv péver. 

Epwarp BENSLY, 


EXTRAORDINARY FOUNTAINS IN IRELAND, 
BRITTANY, AND Sicity (11 8. vii. 129, 236).— 
Analogous to the wonder-working fountain in 
Armorican Britain, there is in this province 
of Kii a rocky Rain-making Pool by the 
river Hiki. It was formerly believed to be 
governed by a huge supernatural toad. 
Every time when an extreme drought pre- 
vailed, the distressed people used to throw 
into the pool an ox’s head. To wash 
away the uncleanness thus caused, the 
batrachian deity would instantly bring 
down heavy showers of rain. More or less 
similarly, some Orinoco Indians are said 
to have been accustomed to keep a toad in 
a vessel and pray to it for fine or rainy 
weather, flogging it in case their prayers 

roved ineffectual (J. Collin de Plancy, 
Dictionnaire Infernal,’ Bruxelles, 1845, 
p- 147). 

Giraldus Cambrensis’s account of “a 
most wonderful fountain in Sicily,’’ quoted 
by Mr. Crerepic Daviess at the first refer- 
ence, is paralleled by the Japanese and 
Chinese stories of ‘‘ Water of Jealousy ” 
(10 S. i. 147), to my query on which there 
has appeared no reply. 

The subjoined Japanese tradition some- 
what resembles the Irish legends of the 
fountains having overflowed and become 
lakes owing to breach of rule :— 

B&‘* In the district of Akita, province of Dewa, 
there is the celebrated lake Hachirégata [lit. 
Hachiré’s Lagoon], about whose origin villagers 
tell the following tale. Anciently there stood a 


mountain where the lake now exists. One day 
three men visited it to hew wood. Hachiré, one 


“ce 





of them, went down alone into a fen and caught 
three fish. He made a fire and roasted them, 
with the intention of partaking of them with the 
other two men. But the fish emitted so seductive 
an odour that it made him unable to desist from 
devouring them all without awaiting his friends. 
Now he began to be excessively thirsty; he lay 
down in the fen and endeavoured to drink 
all its water, when his two companions came 
and found his figure much altered. Hachiré told 
them what had happened to him, and urged 
them promptly to run homeward. No sooner 
had he finished his words than he was completely 
metamorphosed into a huge serpent 160 feet long, 
which crushed out all cliffs and dales, and turned 
the mountain into this lake, seventy [Japanese] 
miles long and from twenty to thirty miles 
broad.’’—Tobe, ‘ Oou Eikei Gunki,’ 1698, tom. v. 
Kumacusu MINAKATA, 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


THE HeEsstAN CONTINGENT: AMERICAN 
Wak OF INDEPENDENCE (11 S. vii. 364, 436). 
—The alleged letter given in the extract 
quoted by Cor. SourHam is obviously 
satirical, and has several times been ex- 
posed in this country as such. In one 
version the writer of the letter is stated to 
have been the Landgrave of Hesse, in another 
version “the Count de Schaumbergh ”’— 
a fictitious person. The person to whom 
the letter was addressed—variously called 
‘**Baron de Hohenberg,” ‘“‘ Baron Hohen- 
dorf ” or ‘“‘ Hogendorff ”—was also fictitious, 
for the commander of the Hessians in 
America was Lieut.-General Philip von 
Heister. 

The satirical letter has often been printed 
since 1864; but when or where it first 
appeared has never been ascertained, nor 
is the author known with certainty. Many 
American writers attribute it to Franklin, 
though there is no proof that he wrote it. 
In a letter to Prof. Winthrop of Harvard 
College, dated Paris, 1 May, 1777, Franklin 
said :— 

‘“The conduct of those princes of Germany 
who have sold the blood of their people has sub- 
jected them to the contempt and odium of all 
Europe....The King of Prussia’s humor of 
obliging those princes to pay him the same toll 
per head for the men they drive through his 
dominions, as used to be paid for their cattle, 
because they were sold as such, is generally 
spoken of with approbation, as containing a just 
reproof of those tyrants. I send you enclosed 
one of the many satires that have appeared on 
this occasion.’’—‘ Works,’ ed. Bigelow, vi. 98. 
The satire enclosed has not been preserved, 
so one cannot tell whether it was the letter 
in question or another. 

The Lausanne paper quoted by Cot. 
SouTHAM says that “ of this total of 29,166 
men there perished 11,853.” This state- 
ment is erroneous, so far as the number of 
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those killed is concerned. E. J. Lowell 
says :— 

“The force of German mercenaries which 


England maintained in America from 1776 to 
1783 averaged not very far from twenty thousand 
men. In the course of that time about thirty 
thousand soldiers were brought over, and seven- 
teen thousand three hundred and thirteen re- 
turned to Germany when the war was ended.” 

A little later he gives the exact number of 
those sent over as 29,867, and adds :— 

“Of the 12,554 who did not return, my own 
estimate is as follows: Killed and died of wounds, 
1,200 ; died of illness and accident, 6,354 ; deserted, 
5,000.”°— The Hessians,’ pp. 282, 300. 

Hence there perished only about 7,554. 

Cox. SouTHAM says that 
“the employment of foreign troops, who were 
forwarded to America like slaves, had done much 
to incense the Americans and hurry forward the 
Declaration of Independence.” 

Independence was declared on 4 July, 1776, 
while the first division of Hessians did not 
pass Sandy Hook until 15 August following. 
The literature relating to the Hessians in 
America is extensive. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


HERALDIC: ALBERT SMITH ENTITLED TO 
BEAR ARMs (11 S$. vii. 410).—Boutell says: 

““The object of placing two or more coats of 
arms on one shield is chiefly to exhibit the descent 
of the bearer from the heiresses, or coheiresses, 
of other families....It is obvious that if in every 
instance the arms of a mother were borne by 
her sons, with their father’s arms, and the two 
thus united were to be continually transmitted, 
the complication would render heraldry altogether 
impossible.” 
The six grandsons of William Smith leaving 
no issue, their two sisters would be coheir- 
esses, in which case their descendants could 
quarter the Smith arms with their own. 

The descendants of William Smith’s 
daughter would not be entitled to do so 
unless their ancestress was coheiress with 
her mother. WILFRED DRAKE. 





“THE QUERKE OF THE SEA” (11 S. vii’ 
409).—-‘* Querke of the sea ’’= Wreck of the 
sea, gu=w asin Scotch. It is always men- 
tioned among the list of royal rights, such 
as is given in Mr. Maynew’s quotation. 
A few minutes after seeing the query I came 
upon the following illustration of the royal 
right of wreck :— 

_ 3 Dec., 1360. Windsor.—Because the King 
is given to understand that very many ships 
laden with wines, &c., are lately broken on the 
sea shore by a tempest at sea, and that the masts 
of these ships and other goods in the ships per- 
taining to the King as wreck are cast ashore in 
the ports of Hull, Hartlepool, Lynn, Newcastle, 





Berwick, and other places in the north, he has 
appointed his serjeant-at-arms, John de Haddon, 
to arrest thesaid wreck for him.’”’—‘ Cal. of Patent 
Rolls, 1358-61,’ p. 517. 

M. H. Dopps. 


THE CATHEDRAL AT Pisa (11S. vii. 410).— 
J. D. affirms the suspension of a green 
cardinal’s hat from the ceiling of the Pisan 
Cathedral. Wherever green, the colour of 
a bishop, displaces red, the colour of a 
cardinal, it shows that the patronage 
(patronato) belonged to a bishop (vescovile), 
and was not under a ¢eardinal’s (cardinalizio) 
protection. Such was the case in Pisa. 

The letters ““O. R. €.,”” mentioned by 
J. D. as on the cathedral chairs, are probably 
a misreading of ‘O. P. A..”’ letters which 
are frequently placed on things to signify 
they are the property of the fabric or 
“Works Department” of the sacred build- 
ing. Witt1amM MERCER. 


The hat resembling a cardinal’s is, I 
believe, that, instead, of an archbishop, of 
green silk, with cords and tassels to match— 
that which would be found painted on the 
escutcheon of such a prelate, and which is 
said to date from the fifteenth century, and 
is said by some authors to have been first 
used in Spain. 

Of the letters “‘ O.R.C.,’’ I would suggest 
that the last refers to the goods (7.e., chairs) 
as the distinct property of the treasurer 
(GEconomus) of certain religious orders 
which frequent the Duomo of Pisa. 

St. CiatR BapDELEY. 


A green hat does not pertain to a cardinal, 
but to an archbishop or a bishop. The 
archbishop is entitled to have ten tassels 
on each side; but a bishop ought to be 
content with six, 7.e., with twelve instead of 
twenty in all. Your red-hatted cardinal 
has fifteen on the right and fifteen on the 
left. I do not know the name of the digni- 
tary whose hat is dangling at Pisa: there 
have been many whom it would fit. 

St. SwitTH. 


Henry Morris (11 S. vii. 287, 354, 415). 
—His name first appears in the Burnley 
Registers on 17 Feb.. 1638/9, when his 
daughter Mary was christened, he being 
described as Curate of Burnley. In the 
following year he is called ‘‘of Burnley 
minister.” 

He was never the parish clerk, but whilst 
he was at Burnley the entries in the Register 
were in his handwriting. On 20 Sept., 
1653, he was chosen by the inhabitants and 
householders to be their Parish Registrar, 
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according to the Act of Parliament of 
24 Aug., 1653. The date of his leaving 
Burnley is not known, but he was still 
there in August, 1666. He was afterwards 
Curate of Daresbury in Cheshire, where he 
died in 1669. John Wallwork, who suc- 
ceeded Henry Morris at Burnley, left Old- 
ham in 1667. Henry FISHWICK. 
The Heights, Rochdale. 


Kast ANGLIAN FaMiLies: GOSSE AND 
Goose (11 S. vii. 277, 378).—The name of 
Goose is not uncommon in Norfolk, par- 
ticularly in Norwich, where its present 
representative is a well-known bookseller. 

Mr. Walter Rye, in his ‘Calendar of 
Norwich Freemen, 1317 to 1603,’ includes 
the following :— 

9 and 10 Rie. II., Robert Goos. 

7 Henry IV., Henry Gosse. 

3 Henry V., John Goos, fuller. 

6 Henry V., Richard Goos, ‘‘ bocher.” 

8 Henry VI., John Goos, cordwainer. 

33 Henry VI., Henry Gosse, barker. 

15 Henry VIII., John Goos, sawyer. 

2-3 Philip and Mary, John Goose, jun., 
worsted weaver. 

In the ‘Norwich Rate Book, 1633-4,’ 
edited by Mr. Rye in 1903, are :— 

Ambrose Goose, overseer of Trowse parish. 

John Goose, overseer of Hellesden parish. 

John Gosse, of the parish of St. Michael 
Coslany. 

In 1659 Francis Goose, gent., of Little 
Cressingham, was charged to supply the 
Commissioners for the Militia with one 
horse. 

In 1658 John Gosse was “ surveyor ”’ for 
the South Ward of the borough of Ipswich. 

A pedigree of the Gosse family of Suffolk 
will be found in the British Museum Library 
(Add. MS. 19,133). 

R. FREEMAN BULLEN, 

Bow Library, E. 


THe Book or LECAN (11 8S. vi. 70).— 
This book is in the Royal Irish Academy, 
Dublin ; it runs to about 600 pages, and was 
written in 1416, chiefly by Gilla Isa More 
Mac Firbis. The contents resemble in a 
general way those of the Book of Ballymote. 

The latter book, also in the Irish Academy, 
is a large folio volume of 501 pages. It 
was written by several scribes, about 1391, 
at Ballymote in Sligo, from older books, 
and contains a great number of pieces in 
prose and verse. Amongst them is a copy of 
the * Book of Invasions,’ 7.e., a history of the 
conquests of Ireland by the several ancient 
colonists. There are genealogies of almost 
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all the principal Irish familes ; several his- 
torical and romantic tales of the early Irish 
kings ; a copy of the ‘ Dinnsenchus’; and a 
translation of the ‘ Argonautic Expedition,’ 
and of the ‘ War of Troy.’ 

The Yellow Book of Lecan is in Trinity 
College, Dublin, and is a large quarto 
volume of about 500 pages. Written at 
Lecan, co. Sligo, in and about the year 1390, 
it contains a great number of pieces in prose 
and verse, historical, biographical, topo- 
graphical, &c. It was published in facsimile 
by the Royal Irish Academy. 

Wittiam MacARkrsour. 

79, Talbot Street, Dublin. 


DANCING ON “‘ MripSUMMER Nicur ”’ (11 S. 
vii. 269, 398).—In 1893 I was at the Breifond 
Hotel, Horre, on St. John’s Eve, and in 
the evening the peasants assembled outside 
the hotel balcony and danced with great 
energy up to 12 o’clock or later, the most 
energetic being a man aged 76. There 
were also some fireworks of an indifferent 
character ; and there was a bonfire in the 
distance. At supper we partook of the 
special Norwegian dish called ‘‘ Roémme- 
groed,” which consists of a kind of whipped 
cream over which grated cinnamon and white 
sifted sugazs are sprinkled. I understood 
this to be a regular dish on St. John’s Eve. 

URLLAD. 


Button-MAKERS: DATES WANTED (11 S. 
vii. 369)—J. M*Gowan of King Street, 
later of Gerrard Street, London, is found 
in the Directories of 1798 to 1836, not 
in 1849. John Hunter, later John & Mic. 
Hunter, of St. Martin’s Lane, London, is 
found from 1798 to 1809; John Hunter 
of Maddox Street in 1836 may be the same 
man. Geo. Wm. Boggett, later Boggett 
& Reynolds, of St. Martin’s Lane, London, 
is found in 1836 and 1849. Thomason, 
Collis & Co., silver-platers, 12, Bell’s Build- 
ings, Salisbury Square, London, are in the 
1836 ‘ Directory,’ but not in 1849. James 
Kirkwood & Son, engravers, Cess Office 
Stairs, Parliament Close, Edinburgh, were 
trading in 1800. BROwWNMOOR. 





Taytor’s ‘Horny Dyine’ : CHARLES 
Lamps (11 S. vii. 386).—If Mr. BAYNE would 
refer to ‘Charles Lamb and the Lloyds,’ 
published in 1898, he would find that the 
author, Mr. E. V. Lucas, had already called 
attention to, and corrected, Lamb’s error. 
The date of the letter to Robert Lloyd 
should read 16 August—not 6 August, as 
given by both Mr. Lucas and the late Canon 
Ainger. S. BuTreRWoRTH. 
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British AMBASSADOR IN FRANCE, 1595: 
De St. Marsavuttr (11 S. vii. 367).—The 
then English agent in France was probably 
Antonio Perez, a Spaniard, who was origin- 
ally attached to the French embassy in 
England, but “deserted ”’ to the English 
queen in August, 1593. The Venetian 
ambassadors in France report on 2 Feb., 
1595, that the English ‘“ ambassador ”’ was 
captured at Soissons. According to their 
report of 27 Sept., the English agent had 
been summoned to Paris, and on 14 Oct. of 
the same year, before the king left Paris, 
he had a long and intimate conversation 
with Antonio Perez, who shortly afterwards 
is reported to have gone to the Queen of 
England. La Fére capitulated on 16 May, 
1596. See ‘ Venetian Calendar.’ 

1 Dial Dal 


MatrHew ARNOLD’s Poems (118. vii. 349, 
397).—I have been informed that Arnold’s 
poem ‘ Requiescat’ referred to the famous 
French actress Rachel. It will be remem- 
bered that Arnold wrote three very fine 
sonnets on her. I may say that the poem 
in question has been set to beautiful music 
by the late John More Smieton of Broughty 
Ferry. J. WILLcOcK. 

Lerwick. - 

AEscHyLtus ON Homer: ‘ FEeast oF 
Poetry ” (11S. vii. 387).—Compare ‘ Love’s 
Labour ’s Lost,’ V. i. 40 :— 

Moth. They have been at a great feast of 
languages, and stolen the scraps. 


Wm. H. PEEt. 


‘“* BREXEN JOURNEYS ”’ (11 S. vii. 389).— 
I think emendation must be attempted, 
and I should propose to read, “A paire of 
broken harneys on his backe.” ‘‘ Harneys ” 
is a sixteenth-century spelling of ‘‘ harness.” 
For the phrase “ a pair of harness,” meaning 
“a set of harness.”’ see ‘N.E.D.,’ 8.v. 
“Pair, ap. 7; 6. L. R. M. Stracwan, 

Heidelberg. 

** Bos’s”’ (11 8S. vii. 409).—Probably the 
allusion is to Bob Croft’s, a popular night 
resort, of which some particulars will be 
found on pp. 162-3 of the first volume of the 
late Edmund Yates’s ‘ Recollections and 





Experiences,’ published by Bentleys in 1884. 
WILLoucHBY MaAycock. 


DiscOVERY OF AUSTRALIA (11 S. vii. 406). | 
—May I point out that the extract from a/| 
Bristol paper of 1771 given by Pror. LEEPER 
relates to Tahiti, not Australia? The 
reporter's ignorance has, however, shifted 
the Society Islands to the equator, and) 


| 


made them into a continent. Tahiti had 
been discovered in 1767 by Wallis, who 
named it ‘“‘George the Third’s Island ” ; 
hence the reference to ‘‘ King George’s. 
Land,’ and confusion with the Southern 
continent which Cook was known to be 
seeking. 8. P. 





Hotes on Books. 


The Aldermen of the City of London. By the Rev. 
Alfred B. Beaven. Vol. II. (Corporation of 
London.) 

WE reviewed on its appearance in 1908 the former 

volume of this work, which is now completed by 

the continuation of the chronological succession of 

Aldermen of London to the end of the year 1912, 

and the addition of some interesting biographical 

notes on individual holders of that office. A 

complete index of persons and another of subjects 

greatly enhance the value of the work as a whole. 

The author indicates in his Preface his intention 

(which we trust will be carried out) of supple- 

menting the present with a companion record of 

the various officials of the City of London. 

Mr. Beaven has long been known to our readers 
as a contributor to our columns, and also by 
occasional articles in The English Historical 
Review, and has established a reputation for 
accuracy and for knowledge of historical and 
biographical minutize relating to Parliamentary 
and civic notabilities which the present work will 
confirm. In addition he has contrived to enliven 
the monotony and dullness which one expects in 
a mere record of names and dates by various 
obiter dicta suggested by some of the names, such 
as remarks on modern geometrical teaching, and 
on the contrasts between earlier and later methods 
of political warfare, and by quaint extracts from 
ancient writers and the Corporation records. The 
thoroughness with which the author has com- 
pleted his work is attested by the fact that, in 
order to record the exact dates of death of the 
various Aldermen, he has personally examined at 
Somerset House many hundreds of wills and 
administrations, and by the long list of printed 
and MS. authorities under the heading of Biblio- 
graphy. 

To the historical student, as distinct from the 
searcher after merely individual biographical 
details, the most valuable feature of the work is 
the Historical Introduction of 53 pages, in which 
are dealt with the origin of the Court of Aldermen 
as the governing body of the City in early time ; 
the date of the introduction of the designation 
“Lord Mayor’’; the territorial connexion of 
Aldermen with their Wards in Norman and An- 
gevin days; the interference of monarchs and 
ministers of State with the civic elections ; the 
changes in the dates at which Mayor and Sheriffs 
were chosen, and in the constituencies which 
chose them ; the frequent translation of Alder- 
men from one Ward to another; the rise of the 
custom of choosing the chief magistrate from the 
Aldermen by rotation of seniority ; many per- 
sonal items as to the descent of great families 


| and eminent personages from Aldermanic ances- 


tors ; and the connexion of Aldermen, collectively 
and individually, with the events of national 
history. 
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In discussing the vexed question whether the 
Council of 25, assigned to the year 1200 in the 
‘ Liber de Antiquis Legibus,’ was in effect the Court 
of Aldermen or the germ of the later Common 
Council, Mr. Beaven has allowed the protagonists 
of the two opposite views, Dr. J. H. Round and the 
late Miss Bateson, to speak for themselves, and 
has hesitated to decide ex cathedra between such 
authorities, though it is fairly evident to which 
side he inclines. In some other matters—notably 
that of the date of the introduction of the prefix 
‘* Lord’ before ‘‘ Mayor’”’ of London—he is not 
at all reticent as to his opinion, and we think 
that he completely establishes his case as to the 
comparatively late adoption of this modern 
designation, which he assigns to the first half of 
the sixteenth century, dismissing rather curtly, 
but with obvious reason, the absolutely unsup- 
ported suggestion of Bishop Stubbs. 

Mr. Beaven is on his own ground in dealing 
with the successive changes in the political cha- 
racter of the Court of Aldermen during the two 
centuries from the assembling of the Long Parlia- 
ment to the accession of Victoria. The details 
which he has collected are not to be found else- 
where in a similar form. He points out that during 
the last three quarters of a century the City 
Corporation has ceased to concern itself with 
questions of party politics. 

The work bristles with facts and dates, many 
of which could not be verified from readily access- 
ible material; but we have no hesitation in 
accepting Mr. Beaven’s authority in the main, 
recognizing that in his case, as he has said of Dr. 
Round, ‘“‘second and even third thoughts are 
desirable before venturing to challenge his con- 
clusions.” He is certainly no lenient critic of 
himself, as is shown by the elaborate and careful 
list of corrigenda in which he has rectified many 
mistakes, which probably few could detect, and 
by his graceful apology to Prof. Pollard (p. 210) 
for a criticism which he discovered—too late for 
cancellation in the text—to be unjustified. One 
obvious slip of the pen appears to have escaped 
the author in the revision of his proofs, in the 
words ‘‘ whether nominated or not’ in the 
second line of his introduction to the ‘ Index of 
Persons.’ It is clear that for ‘“‘ nominated ’? we 
should read ‘‘ admitted.’ There is also an error 
in chronology in his note on the marriages of the 
lady who was the widow of Ralph Bassett (p. 165), 
which his dates in the succession of Aldermen 
confute. Mr. Beaven has, however, rectified . it 
in the Corrigenda, but it is to be feared that few 
of his readers, despite his appeal in the Preface, 
will regularly refer to this list. One slight 
genealogical error we have come upon which has 
not been noticed in the Corrigenda, The daughter 
of Sir John Brugge was the wife, not of the old 
Marquess of Winchester, ‘‘ the willow and not the 
oak,” but of his son John, the second Marquess. 

We must not close without noting with appre- 
ciation the exact references to original authorities, 
especially to the MS. records of the Corporation, 
which are plentifully appended to the Historical 
Introduction. We are glad, too, to notice his 
unstinted acknowledgments throughout of the 
help derived from the personal assistance as well 
as the publications of Dr. R. HK. Sharpe, the 
Records Clerk at Guildhall, the great value of 
whose work is not so well known, outside a limited 
circle of researchers and specialists, as it deserves 
to be. Mr. Beaven, while proclaiming himself 








a humble pupil of Dr. Sharpe, does not hesitate 
to express dissent from him on one or two minor 
points. At this time, when the learned Records 
Clerk is about to terminate his long service 
upon the Corporation records, it is pleasant to 
find that workers in the same field, who are 
specially qualified to bear testimony to the illu- 
minating results of his labours, are not backward 
with their tributes of admiration. 

Mr. Beaven’s work will certainly long remain 
a standard authority on the history of the City of 
London. 


THe Argentine number of The Sphere shows 
what a loss to the antiquary was caused by the 
earthquake of March, 1861, when the city of ‘Mes. 
doza was entirely destroyed. It was - founded 
in 1560, and had an existence of just three cen- 
turies before the Mendoza of the present day was 
built on a site near that of the old city. Amon 
the imposing fragments that remain are portions o 
the old cathedral, of which there is an ilustration, 
Illustrations are also supplied of the Maca Indians, 
and from the Chaco district a wooden pipe, a gourd 
rattle, and a spoon of goat’s horn. There is evidence 
that in a times Central Argentina was 
inhabited by a race more civilized than the wander- 
ing tribes of Spanish colonial times and the present 
day. This is proved by remains of at least one 
great road, carvings, and mounds containing 
domestic and other implements. 


DuRING the past five years the Somersetshire 
Archeological and Natural History Society has 
been carrying out excavations at Glastonbury 
Abbey, under the supervision of Mr. F. Bligh 
Bond. Many interesting discoveries have been 
made, but much yet remains to be done. The 
portion selected for this season’s work is the 
Cloister Garth. Donations or subscriptions may 
be sent to the Treasurer of the Glastonbury Abbey 
Excavation Fund, the Castle, Taunton. 





BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JUNE. 


Mr. L. C. BRAUN sends us his Catalogue No. 83, 
which should have considerable interest for some 
of our readers in that it offers, for moderate sums, 
views of vanishing and vanished London. These 
comprise over 700 items, mostly nineteenth- 
century work, though a few examples are earlier, 
and a few later. Among the best are the engrav- 
ings by Black, after Pugin and Rowlandson, of 
such scenes as ‘ Christie’s Auction-Room,’ ‘ The: 
College of Physicians,’ ‘Drury Lane Theatre 
(Interior),’ &c. Speed’s map is offered for each 
of the counties with hardly an exception; and 
we may note a specially good collection of Oxford 
pictures, which includes a series of coloured aqua- 
tints, by Agar after Uwins, showing the cha- 
racteristic figures of the university, published by 
Ackermann, 1813, 3s. 6d. each. 


No. 10 in Mr. William Daniell’s new series of 
Catalogues describes over 1,100 autograph letters 
and historical documents, of which some are 
of considerable interest. Among the letters of 
British commanders is one from Sir John Moore 
to Sir Henry Bunbury, dated from Messina, 
October, 1807, urging his correspondent to 
** submit to be employed on that service where it. 
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is thought you can be most useful,” 2. 15s. There 
is a good collection of Wellington correspondence, 
which includes documents connected with more 
than one important public inquiry, and is 
offered for 601.; and we noticed also the Log- 
book of H.M.S. La Mutine, from 5 Sept., 1798, 
to 16 June, 1802, by the young commander 
William Hoste. who relates there the manner of 
his reception by the Queen of Naples after the 
Battle of the Nile, 7/. 10s. Mr. Daniell also offers 
a letter, dated Whitehall, 21 June, 1699, by Sir 
Christopher Wren, for 251. 10s.; and_a contem- 
porary MS. relating ‘The Whole Proceedings 
against & Tryall of....’ the Seven Bishops, 
which runs to about 250 folio pp., and appears 
to give a verbatim account of all that happened. 
We must not omit to mention a letter of Henry 
TV. of France—without date of year—written to 
‘*Mr de rambouyllet,” on the subject of the estab- 
lishment of a company of foreign merchants, 171. 


WE noticed in Mr. William Downing’s Cata- 
logue No. 519 (Birmingham), among a number 
of interesting items, a copy of the second folio 
edition of Beaumont and Fletcher—the one 
containing the reference to Shakespeare in ‘ The 
Booksellers to the Reader,’ 1679, 7l. 7s. Regi- 
nald Scot’s ‘ Discovery of Witchcraft,’ in the 
third edition, 1665, is offered for 51. 5s. There 
are also an example of Westwood’s ‘ Illuminated 
Illustrations of the Bible,’ being copies from 
medizval MSS., 1846, 41. 4s.; an original water- 
colour drawing by Kate Greenaway, signed 
“ K. G.,” 51. 58.3; and a copy of the Vale Press 
‘Cupid and Psyche’ from Apuleius, with Rick- 
etts’s illustrations, 1897, for which 21. is asked. 


Messrs. WILLIAM GrorGe’s Sons of Bristol de- 
vote their Catalogue 336 to Topography and Genea- 
logy. The first portion contains general works; 
afterwards the arrangement is by counties. A com- 
plete set of Archeologia, 1770 to 1907, 61 vols., 
royal 4to, is 247. There are a number of maps and 
plans, and many works on early railways. A copy 
of Bradshaw’s Map of Canals, 1830, is 12s. There 
is much of interest under London and Middlesex, 
including a copy of Ackermann’s ‘ Westminster 
Abbey,’ 2 vols., 1812, 4/7. 15s.; Foster's ‘ London 
Marriage Licences,’ 15s ; Maitland’s ‘Survey of 
London,’ 1/. 6s. ; and ‘ History of the Westminster 
Election,’ 1785. 16s. Works on Heraldry include 
Lord Howard de Walden’s ‘ Feudal Lords,’ 3 vols., 
large 4to, 1904, 27. 10s. It contains about 900 coats 
of arms tricked. 


Mr. WiiitAM GLAISHER has sent us his Cata- 
logue 394 of Publishers’ Remainders. Among the 
most interesting items are about a score of books 
belonging to ‘‘ The Library of Old English Authors,” 
which includes Aubrey’s ‘ Miscellanies,’ Chapman’s 
*Tliad’ and ‘ Odyssey’ and ‘ Batrachomyomachia,’ 
and the Duchess of Newcastle’s ‘ Life of...... William 
Cavendishe.’ There are many good topographical 
works and books of travel, several valuable recently 
published biographies, and one or two volumes of 
verse. 


Mr. Goap of Bath has in his Forty-Fifth Cata- 
logue Chambers’s ‘ Divine Worship in England in 
the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries,’ 1877, 
ll. 10s.; Budge’s ‘Book of the Dead,’ 3 vols., 
cloth, as new, 1898, 17. 10s.; and ‘Shakespeare 
Forgeries from the MSS. in the possession of 
Samuel Ireland,’ 1796, 10s. 6d. 








In their Catalogue (No. 307) of Engraved 
Portraits, &c., Messrs. Maggs describe nearly 
400 items, of which some 66 are of American 
interest. The finest of these is Val. Green’s 
mezzotint after Trumbull’s portrait of Washing- 
ton, 1781, 75/.; and among the eight other 
portraits of Washington, Shepherd’s engraving 


after Campbell, 1775, 211., may also be men- 
tioned. Watson’s ‘ Amherst,’ after Reynolds, 


is another interesting piece of work, 1766, 211., 
offered here; and we noticed an impression in 
colours of R. Sayer’s ‘ Death of Wolfe,’ after 
Bennett, 1779, 18/. 18s. Smith’s ‘ Carlini, 
Bartolozzi, and Cipriani,’ after Rigaud, 1778, a 
good impression in first state, is offered for 151. 15s. ; 
and there is the engraving by Cousins and Walker 
after Nasmyth’s portrait of Burns to be had for 
351. The plates after Reynolds are numerous 
and interesting; we may mention Harvard’s 
‘ Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse,’ 1878, 521. 10s. ; 
Fisher’s ‘ Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy,’ 
1762, 311. 10s.; Wilkin’s Lady Cockburn with 
her children as ‘ Cornelia,’ 1791, 52l.; and 
Watson’s ‘ Lady Carlisle,’ 1773, 311. 10s. 

Among the decorative engravings, a quaint 
and entertaining item is a pair of aquatints by 
Piercy Roberts and J. C. Stadler, after Adam 
Buck—both of a girl and child— Give Me a 
Kiss ’ and ‘ I will have a Kiss,’ 1800, 857. There 
are nine examples of Bartolozzi, including his 
‘Fair Ariadne,’ of which an impression printed 
in colours costs here 36/. Angelica Kauffmann 
and Morland are well represented, and we noticed 
three or four interesting specimens of the work 
of J. R. Smith and Young, as well as a good 
impression of Ward’s ‘ Raby Pack,’ a colour 
print after Chalon, 1814, 601. 


Messrs. Myers & Co. send two Catalogues. 
No. 191 contains recent purchases. These include 
works on America and Australia. There is a set of 
the ‘ British Essayists,’ 30 vols., half calf gilt, 1827, 
3l. 17s. 6d. Under Dickens is the Biographical 
Edition, 19 vols., half morocco extra, 7/. 10s. There 
is an extra-illustrated copy of Doran’s ‘ Lady of 
the Last Century’ (Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu), 
Bentley, 1873, 47. 4s. Among works on Natural 
History is a fine old set of Shaw’s Works, 18 vols., 
old red morocco, 1800-9, 82. 10s. 

Messrs. Myers’s Catalogue 192 is a most interest- 
ing collection of engraved portraits. 


[ Notices of other Catalogues held over. ] 





Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of ‘the sender, not necessarily for pub. 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

CoRRESPONDENTS whe send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 


Sr. C. B. and G. W. E. R.—Forwarded. 
RoLanpD Drxon.—Thanks for ‘Glimpses of Hull. 
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